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THE BLIND PIPER. 


Kind friends, we ask a little aid; 
My father’s eyes are old and dim, 

And I, a young and simple maid, 
Can do but little yet for him. 


He was a soldier strong and brave, 
With raven locks some years ago, 

But now, he’s nearer to the grave, 
His hair is whiter than the snow. 


His form is bowed; his rayless eyes 

No more can view the pleasant earth; 
Behold the glorious sun arise, 

Or green buds bursting into birth. 
But he, upon his pipe, will play 

Some tunes, which to his heart are dear; 
Kind strangers! will you please to stay, 


For some few minutes’ time, and hear! 
[Child’s Annual. 











NARRATIVE. 





HONEST JOHN, THE SUNDAY SCHOLAR, 
From the pen of an Episcopal Ciergyman, of New York city.' 

John Jones was a very little boy when his moth- 
er brought him to the Infant school. He knew 
only his letters, but he was very anxious to learn 
to read, as he saw other and older boys do. Some- 
times, as his sisters read to him out of their Sun- 
day School books, he would say, ‘‘ I wish I could 
read.” ‘*Mother, when can I go to Sunday 
School? How I will try to learn! Do, mother, 
let me go next Sunday, won’t you? I will bea 
good boy.” 

These oft repeated requests induced his mother 
to take him to school when, as I said, he was yet 
a very little boy. The superintendent thought him 
almost too young; but’ said, he should be put in 
the Infant school and tried for a Sunday or two. 
The very first Sunday, John learned his lesson to 
the teacher’s satisfaction, and showed himself to 
be very attentive and obedient. And very glad 
was he when the teacher praised him and told him 
to come again the next Sunday. 

At the very time for opening school next Sunday, 
John was there, for he would not let his brother 
rest, till he had brought him to school. This day 
John gained the name which I have put at the be- 
ginning of this story. When he went to put his 
hat away, in the corner of the room, he saw a cent 
lying on the floor. He at once picked it up, and 
put it in his pocket. At first he thought it would 
buy him a piece of candy—then he thought of the 
ground-nuts—then of a bunch of cherries—then of 
a little gun which he had seen in the window of a 
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toy shop. All of a sudden, he thought to himself, 
Then it came into his mind, 
‘but I found it.” Still he did not feel easy all the 
time, though he kept his hand in his pocket and 
the cent in his hand. His mind took another di- 
rection—‘‘ Perhaps some little boy or girl dropt it 
—How sorry she must feel—may be she is crying 
about it,”—and he looked round but he did not see 
any one crying. Then he thought if he had had a 
cent and had lost it, how he should cry about it; 
and if any boy had picked it up, how wicked that 
boy would be if he did not tell he had found it, so 
he might get it again. Then something in him 
seemed to whisper, ‘‘ it isn’t yours.” So he jump- 
ed from his seat and went up to the teacher and 
gave her the penny, telling her he had picked it 
up off of the floor, in the corner where the hats 
were. ‘‘That’s a good boy,” said the teacher; 
this penny belongs to some of the scholars. I’ll 
ask—‘‘ Who’s lost a penny,” said the teacher out 
loud. ‘*1—I have,” said a little sobbing girl, 
whose eyes were red with crying. ‘* What sort 
ofa one was it?” ‘‘A bright one,” said she; 
‘* brother scoured and rubbed it bright for me, and 
I lost it out of my bag.” 

** Well, this is a bright one. Here, John, take 
it to her, and you shall be called ‘Honest Joun.’” 

So John took it to her, and he felt so happy and 
comfortable as he walked across the room and 
handed it to her, and saw all the children looking 
at him, and the little girl looked so pleased when 
she took it, and heard the teacher call him ‘‘ Hon- 
est John,” that he was very glad that he had not 
kept it to buy candy, or any thing else. After 
school the teacher called him to her, and asked 
him how he had felt when he had the penny. So 
he told her just what he had thought about it in 
his mind; how at first he wanted to keep it; and 
then how something within him seemed to tell him 
it was not his, and then he came and gave it up. 
Now this was a trial of John. It was the bad 
spirit, the devil, which urged him to keep the pen- 
ny; but it was the Good Spirit which seemed to 
tell him to give it up. Ifhe had kept it, he would 
have been dishonest, and the very keeping of it 
would have led him into a great many other sins. 
Thus he would have had to tell a lie to conceal 
how he came by it, if his mother had asked him 
where he got it. Then if he had escaped detec- 
tion this time, the next step would have been to 
steal a penny, and the next something else, and 
by-and-by, he would have been found out and 
punished—perhaps sent to prison; whereas, by 
being honest in this little matter and this first 
time, it fixed his character, and gained him a 
name, which, as we shall see, he was very care- 
ful to maintain. 

Honest John remained in the Infant school till 
he could read, and then he was sent down to the 
Boy’s school. Here, too, he gained the approba- 
tion of his teacher by his punctuality and good be- 
haviour, and always by knowing hislessons. When 
he had been in the boy’s school about a year, he 
had to undergo another trial of his honesty, One 
day he came to school almost an hour before the 
time of opening. Only two boys were in the room. 
They were much older than John, and one of them 
particularly, George Harris, who had not been 
long in the school, was a very bad boy. ‘‘ Have 
you brought your missionary monty,” said George 
Harris to John. ‘‘ Yes,” said John, ‘‘ I brought 
it this morning and put it in the box, and the 
teacher put it in the desk.” ‘‘ I wish I had some 
of that money to buy cakes with,” said Harry Ne- 
vins, ‘‘ I wonder how much is in the box?” ‘I 
can tell you how to find out,” said George. 





“They keep the keys in the superintendent's 
desk, and he forgot to lock it this morning—so 
you can get the key and look in if you want to. 
John knows which is the key—don’t you, John?” 
‘* Yes,” said Johu, ‘‘ 1 know the key.” ‘‘ Well, 
suppose you go and fetch it,” said George, ‘‘ and 
let Harry see how much money there is.” John 
had never looked into the superintendent’s desk 
himself, and at first he thought he would get the 
key for Harry. He did not see much harm either 
in examining the box, merely to look how much 
money had been collected in it; still it did not seem 
altogether right to use the keys when the teachers 
were absent, or to be looking into the superinten- 
dent’s desk because he had accidentally left it 
open. So he said, ‘‘ I think we had better let it 
alone till the teacher comes, and I’ll ask him.” 
** But he won’t give us any of the money,” said 
George, ‘‘ and Harry wants to take some of it to 
buy some candy and apples forus. You can have 
some too. We can put the key back, and no one 
will ever find it out.” By this speech John un- 
derstood fully what the boys wanted; which was, 
for him to join them in stealing the money. 

‘* No,” says he, ‘‘ 1 won’t get the key, I won’t 
have any thing to do with it.” ‘‘O, ho!” says 
George, ‘‘ you needn’t talk so, little fellow, for 
though you are ‘honest John,’ I’ll make you get 
the key for me, if I please.” Saying that he jump- ° 
ed up and approached. John. ‘‘ Stop, George,” 
says Harry, ‘‘don’t strike him—I’ll get the key 
myself. You won’t tell, will you, John?” ‘I 
ain’t going to promise,” says John. ‘‘ Well, if 
you do,” replied Harry, ‘‘ I'll whip you so you 
won't forget it, I guess.” With that Harry goes 
to the superintendent’s desk, gets out the keys of 
the teacher’s desk, and opens it, and takes out six 
cents, and locks it up and puts the key back again. 
He offered John. one of the cents, but he would 
not take it; so he and George divided them be- 
tween them, each taking three. They then went 
out and bought some ground-nuts, and came back. 
Some of these were offered to John, but he 
wouldn’t take any. By this time the scholars be- 
gan to come in, and also some of the teachers. 
John became very uneasy. He thought he ought 
to tell his teacher, but he was afraid of the big 
boys who had threatened him. At last, however, 
he made up his mind, that after school, he would 
tell the teacher both what the boys had done and 
how they threatened to whip him. As matters 
turned out, however, he had no opportunity of do- 
ing as he had determined. During the school 
hours Harry, who sat near John, when he thought 
no one was looking at him, slipped a cent into 
John’s pocket. John knew nothing of it, but was 
very busy attending to his lesson. 

The teacher, out of whose desk the money had 
been taken, after he had heard his class say their 
lesson, discovered that some one had been med- 
dling with the missionary money. He counted it 
over, and soon saw that six cents were missing, 
and among them one with a hole in it, and a good 
deal battered up at the edges. Immediately he 
informed the superintendent, telling him, at the 
same time, that he had carefully locked the desk, 
and put the key in his (the superintendent’s) desk. 
Both were much grieved, fur they saw at once that 
some one had stolen the money, and it distressed 
them to think that any boy in the school would be 
so wicked as to steal right in the face of God’s 
holy commandment, Thou shalt not steal.” It 
was necessary, however, to examine into the mat- 
ter for the sake of the whole school, and, if possi- 
ble, to discover and punish the offender, so that he 
might never repeat his crime; for when boys 
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find they can do wrong at school and no one looks 
into it, they are encouraged to go on, and thus 
eften proceed to great crimes, which brings severe 
punishment on them. It was obvious that the 
money had been stolen between morning and after- 
noon school, for the teacher had left it all there 
when he locked his desk and left the school to go 
to church. After school, therefore, and before 
Honest John had time to tell his teacher what he 
knew about it, the superintendent, just as he was 
about to dismiss the school, addressed the boys 
thus:—‘‘ I am very sorry, boys, to tell you that 
we have met with a loss, since this morning. And 
you will be sorry, I trust, when I tell you that some 
of our missionary money has been stolen. Mr. 
G.’s desk has been opened, and six cents taken 
out of it. Now as the money could not take itself 
away, some one must have taken it; and as nobody 
has been in the school room except the teachers 
and scholars, some of them must have taken it off. 
It is not likely that any of the teachers would take 
it, for it would be stealing—a crime which they 
would not commit; and, besides, they: would not 
take a few cents when, perhaps, they have a great 
many more in their pockets. The scholars, there- 
fore, must have taken this money. But all the 
scholars could not have been concerned, for they 
could not divide six cents among so many, and, 
more than that, most of you, I think, would not 
do such a wicked act any more than your teach- 
ers. It must have been a few only who were con- 
cerned. As the money could not have been sto- 
len in school hours, the act must have been done 
between schools. And now I must, first of all, 
find out who was in the room between schools. 
Let me ask, then, did any of you stay in the room 
all the time between schools?” A dead silence 
prevailed throughout the school. ‘‘ Well, as no 
answer is given I suppose none of you remained all 
the time. Let me ask you another question. Did 
any of you remain in the school room after the 
scholars were dismissed this morning?” To this 
question no answer was given. ‘‘ Well,” contin- 
ued the superintendent, ‘‘ as no one remained in 
the room all the time, and as no one steid after 
morning school, there is but one more question to 
ask. Did any of you come to the school room be- 
fore school this afternoon?” ‘‘ Yes, sir,” said 
Honest John, ‘‘I did.” All the boys turned and 
lvoked at John, which made him feel very strange 
and look very red. ‘‘ Did any one else come be- 
fore school this afternoon?” said the superinten- 
dent. No body answered—a dead silence prevail- 
ed. Harry looked for a moment at George, but 
neither answered a word. Every one began now 
to look at poor John, who turned redder, and was 
so abashed, that though he turned towards George 
and Harry, and was going to say that they were 
with him in the school room, yet he couldn’t get 
the words out before the superintendent said, ‘‘I 
will ask one more question of all the school before 
I question John. Have any of you seen any cents 
since this morning in or out of school?” Harry 
now spoke out and said he had seen John playing 
with one near Mr. G.’s desk, when he came into 
school. George Harris, he said, came in with 
him, and saw ittoo. When they came in, John 
put it in his pocket. This statement rivetted the 
attention of the whole school upon poor John, who 
immediately began to cry, saying, ‘‘he had not 
any cent in his pocket, and that Harry knew he 
hadn’t.” ‘* Well, John,” said the superintendent 
interrupting him, ‘‘ put your hand in your pocket 
and take out whatever is in it. and show it to me.” 
John boldly thrust his hand into the very pocket 
where Harry had slipped the cent; but when he 
felt the cent and drew it out, he was utterly con- 
founded, and could only say, ‘I didn’t put it 
there.” His teacher took the cent and handed it 
to Mr. G. who declared that it was the very one 
which he had put in his desk, being battered up 
on the edge, and having a hole in the same place, 
viz. right through the eye of the figure of liberty. 

All things now seemed to fix the guilt on ‘‘Hon- 
est John.” ‘* Well, John,” said the superinten- 
dent, ‘‘ what have you tosay?” This roused the 








little fellow. He stopped crying, and then told 
before all the school the whole story just as it hap- 
pened. But as this led him to accuse George and 
Harry, many thought he only told that story out 
of spite. Besides it did not explain how he became 
possessed of the cent, about which he said he 
couldn’t tell any thing. Harry and George denied 
the whole account, and appealed to one another 
to uphold what each said. The proof was against 
John, and though he persisted in his story, and to 
all the questions of the superintendent could be 
made to give no other account, yet the circum- 
stances of his having been in the room and of the 
cent in his pocket, together with the testimony of 
Harry and George, weighed so strongly against 
him, that most of the boys thought he was really 
guilty. The superintendent shock his head and 
looked very sorry. The boys began to whisper to 
each other their opinions. The teachers looked 
at one another as if distressed, and there stood 
Honest John, firm, though red, growing bolder as 
matters grew worse, and to every question, re- 
peating the assertion of his innocence. At length 
one of the teachers rose suddenly, and said to the 
superintendent, ‘‘ Sir, I recollect, just after I came 
into school this afternoon, as I happened to glance 
round for a moment when all the classes were busy 
saying their lessons, I saw Harry Nevins lean over 
and drop something into John’s pocket. Perhaps 
that was the cent.” John now brightened, and 
Harry looked red and angry, and said he had not 
dropped anything into John’s pocket. The teach- 
er, however, declared that he had seen him do it, 
though he could not tell what it was. He had not 
paid much attention to it at the time, but now he 
remembered distinctly Harry’s leaning over be- 
hind John, and slipping something into his pocket. 


The superintendent remained silent for a few} 


minutes, when he recollected John had stated in 


his account that Harry and George had offered[ 


him some ground-nuts, bought with the money ; he 
called Harry up to his desk and told him to empty 
his pockets. ‘‘ There’s nothing in them,” said 
Harry, sullenly, as he slowly put his hand in, but 
seemed in no haste to take it out again. Upon 
this the superintendent put in his hand, and turned 
the pocket inside out, when, lo! there fell out a 
dozen ground-nuts on the floor. _‘‘ Mother gave 
em to me,” said Harry hastily. 
into George’s pocket also,” said the superinten- 
dent to the teacher. There also were found both 
nuts and shells, which George said had been given 
to him by his brother the day before. ‘‘ Take 
these three boys, John, George, and Harry, down 
to the shop below, and ask there if either, and 
which of them, has been there to buy anything to- 
day.” This direction was given to Mr. G. the 
teacher. Johh jumped up and’ got his hat ina 
moment, but George and Harry were quite reluc- 
tant and slow in getting ready. The man in the 
shop declared that he had never seen John be- 
fore in his life, but that the other two boys had 
bought three cents worth of ground nuts there that 
very day. With this report all now returned to 
the school room, John hurrying in before the 
others, and looking no longer anxious, but calm 
and happy, while the other boys followed, with 
their heads. down, conscience-struck with guilt. 
The teacher stated what the shopkeeper had said, 
which fixed the guilt so clearly on George and 
Harry, that after some further questions, both of 
them confessed their wickedness, and fully vindi- 
cated honest John from all blame. The superin- 
tendent thne addressed the whole school,and point- 
ed out to them the sin which these boys had com- 
mitted in stealing the money; how one sin had 
led to another, making them liars as well as thieves, 
and leading them to try to do injury to a school- 
fellow, by unjustly charging the crime upon him 
in order to screen themselves. How guilt is al- 
most always found out in this world and will cer- 
tainly be found out and punished in the world to 
come; and how when boys have committed any 
fault the best and only safe way is to confess it at 
once, and not try to hide it by lies or by any other 
means, but to seek pardon from God through his 
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blessed son, Jesus Christ; and to pray for the 
Holy Spirit to give that new heart which will 
make them hate sin and love to be and to do gocd. 
No person, he told them, could be truly good and 
pious who is not honest and true. Hence the Bi- 
ble commands all, young and old, big and little 
boys as well as’men, to do ‘‘ whatsoever things 
are honest and whatsoever things are just.” 
Hence, too, we are instructed by the Catechism, 
which teaches us according tv the Bible, ‘‘to be 
true and just in all wurfdealings.””. How much 
better was John’s conduct in this matter than 
George’s and Harry’s! He told the truth. He 
refused to steal; and though at one time he seem- 
ed likely to be condemned, yet he had been 
fully cleared, and all the teachers and all the boys 
would now love and respect him more than ever. 
He had proved himself to be what they were ac- 
customed to call him, Honest Joun. 

At this moment the Pastor entered the school, 
when the superintendent reported the whole case 
to him, who, after pointing out how George and 
Harry should be punished, to express his approba- 
tion of John’s cenduct, presented him with a hand- 
some prayer book, on the first leaf of whigh was 
written, ‘* Presented by his Pastor, to” 

Honest Joun Jones.” 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
EARLY RISING 


Is essential to the health and happiness of al- 
most every individual of the human family. Es- 
pecially is it so to the young; whose habits are un- 
formed, and whose constitutions (through indolence 
or indulgence) have not undergone that change 
which seems almost to render the morning nap 
necessary. 

If we look abroad through the world and ob- 
serve the almost infinite variety of being, we shall 
generally find that the cheerful and the happy are 
the early risers. But in order to secure the bene- 
fit of early rising, it is also necessary that we should 
retire early, sometimes very early. We all need 
rest, some more, some less; rest both for the body 
and the mind. Our Heavenly Father formed us 
to enjoy alternately, activity and repose. But we 
should seek this rest if possible in the early eve- 
ning and night, rather than in the lovely morning. 
The pure morning air braces and invigorates the 
frame and does more to enliven the spirits than 
tea or coffee, or any more costly beverage which 
luxury can invent or wealth procure. 

I will illustrate these observations by relating 
one of many facts which have occurred within my 
own observation. I am a teacher, and one sum- 
mer, among a group of noisy, healthy children, | 
observed three still, pale, pensive sisters. I shall 
call them, Caroline, Martha, and Jane. They 
were possessed of pleasant dispositions, particu- 
larly Caroline the eldest, who was the most feeble 
and languid of the three. I often looked at them 
with pain, and as I became acquainted with them, 
with feelings of deep interest; for instead of pos- 
sessing cheerful open countenances, which their 
amiable dispositions might lead us to expect, they 
presented to the view features where we might 
trace the wrinkles of care, and the shades of sor- 
row, mingled with a kind of fretful restlessness 
occasioned undoubtedly by ill health, When I 
commenced school at nine in the morning, most of 
my pupils were in their places, excepting Caro- 
line, Martha, and Jane. After a while they would 
come with slow and measured steps, and silently 
seat themselves at their desks. There they would 
try to study, but their lessons were ill learned. 
When the time for relaxation came, they were 
among the last te leave the schoolroom, and when 
che weain to resume their studies they lingered 
behind. I did not reprove them for irregular 
habits, late attendance, or ill learned lessons, for I 
supposed that Caroline was in a consumption, and 
Martha fast treading in her steps. I often won- 
dered at the cause, and wished much to prove a 
benefit tothem. Always familiar with my pupils, 
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they used occasivnally to request the privilege of 


remaining after school, to have a little chat, as it 
wastermed. Caroline and Martha were generally 
among the number that remained. In one of these 
social interviews, I learned from Caroline, that 
she and Martha seldom rose before nine in the 
morning, that they had no appetite for breakfast, 
and frequently did not taste it. I laughingly said 
to them, I can cure you if you will follow my pre- 
scriptions. Your papahasa beautiful flower garden. 
If you will rise every morning and pull up three 
weeds in that garden before sunrise, you will get 
well. I said this, believing that the fresh morning 
air might have a beneficial effect on their languid 
frames, but not suspecting that they possessed 
sufficient resolution to take the medicine I pre- 
scribed. Next day I was pleased to see the three 
sisters seated at their desks at an earlier hour 
than usual; and was soon gratified by hearing 
their lessons recited with accuracy and interest. 
1 commended their diligence, and a smile of pleas- 
ure beamed upon their countenance. In a few 
days an occasional blush was seen there, mingled 
with a look of sweet complacence. By degrees, 
too, the slow and measured step was changed into 
the sprightly tread of childhood. 

I visited in the family and inquired the cause of 
this pleasing change, which seemed to indicate re- 
turning health. The mother reminded me of the 
conversation I had had with her daughters. She 
said they came home that night, fully believing I 
was in earnest, and placing implicit confidence in 
my skill. They requested her to awaken them 
the next morning, and for several mornings before 
sunrise, assured her they would rise when first 
called, and put her to no unnecessary trouble. 
She willingly complied with their request, feeling 
anxious herself to try the effect of the morning air 
upon them. They regularly attended her morn- 
ing summons, dressed themselves quickly, and with 
the simplicity of childhood, hastened to the gar- 
den, to pull up precisely three weeds. This was 
the number I hai playfully mentioned, not suppos- 
ing an individual present would attach the least 
virtue to a precise number. They however sup- 
posed there was as much virtue in the number of 
weeds as in the time of rising, and when they had 
incautiously pulled the fourth and fifth, they would 
set them out again with great care, to prevent the 
ill effects of not following precisely the prescription 
given. This prolonged their morning exercise and 
afforded variety to it, which was a source both of 
interest and amusement. The effects of this early 
rising and exercise were beneficial beyond even 
my most sanguine expectation. In a short time 
these three feeble sisters might be seen with the 
rosy bloom of health on their animated counte- 
nances, skipping about like lambs among their 
merry companions, as cheerful and happy as the 
happiest of those whose only pleasure is derived 
from earth. May they follow with equal care, 
diligence, and caution, the prescriptions of Gilead’s 
Physician, placing implicit confidence in his knowl- 
edge, wisdom and benevolence; then they shall 
enjoy eternal health, eternal happiness in that 
world where neither sickness, sin, por sorrow ever 
enter. Saeieaeese Exva. 
FILIAL PIETY. 

A young lad but newly admitted into the milita- 
ry school, soon made himself appear of rather a 
singular disposition, by his remarkable abstemious- 
ness. Whatever variation of diet was allowed, he 
never ate anything but bread and soup, and drank 
nothing but water. The governor being informed 
of this conduct, so very uncommon in a boy, attri- 
buted it to an indiscreet devotion, and reproved 
him for it. Nevertheless, the lad persisted, and 
the governor mentioned the circumstance to Mon- 


- sieur Paris Duverney. He had the boy called be- 


fore him, and with his usual mildness and modera- 
tion represented to him that such singularity was 
by no neans proper or allowable in a public insti- 
tution, and that he must certainly conform to the 
rules and diet established there. He afterwards 
unsuccessfully tried to find out the reason that 
could induce the boy to act in such a manner, and 





at last threatened, if he persisted in concealing it, 
that he would send him home again to his family. 
This menace had the desired effect, and he then 
disclosed the motive of his conduct. ‘‘ You will 
not, I hope, be displeased with me, sir,” said he, 
‘* but I could not bring myself to enjoy what I think 
luxury, while I reflect that my dear father and 
mother are in the utmost indigence. They could 
afford themselves and me, no better food than the 
coarsest bread, and of that but very little. Here 
I have excellent soup, and as much fine white 
bread as I would choose. I look upon this to be 
very good living, and the recollection of the situa- 
tion in which I left my parents would not permit 
ge to indulge myself by eating any thing else.” 

Monsieur Duverney and the governor could not 
restrain their tears at such an early instance of 
fortitude and sensibility. ‘‘If your father has 
been in the service,” said M. Duverney, ‘‘ how 
comes it that he has got no pension?” ‘‘ For 
want of friends and money, sir,” replied the youth. 
‘* He has been upwards of a year soliciting one, 
but his money ind resources failed; and rather 
than contract debts at Versailles, he is content to 
languish inthe manner I havetold you.” ‘‘Well,” 
said M. Duverney, ‘‘if the fact appears to have 
been as you have stated it, I will engage to pro- 
cure your father a pension of five hundred livres. 
In the meantime here are three louis-d’ors for 
yourself, as a present from the king, and I will 
advance your father six months’ pay out of the 
pension I am certain of obtaining for him.” 
‘* How can you send the money to him, sir?” ask- 
ed the boy. ‘‘ Let that give you no uneasiness,” 
replied M. Duverney; ‘‘I shall find means.” 
‘* Ah, sir,” said the boy, with precipitation, ‘‘ if 
you can do it so easily, be pleased to send him 
these three louis-d’ors you were so good as to give 
me. I want nothing here, and they would be of 
the greatest service to my father, for my brothers 
and sisters.” How delightful to-the sensible mind 
are such early emanations of pious gratitude! 








THE NURSERY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ANOTHER TALK ABOUT DOING HARM. 

Juliana. Mother, you talked with us about doing 
harm to ourselves. I wish you would tell us more 
about it, for I do not like the idea of bringing suf- 
fering on myself. 

Mother. Well, my dear, it is a very important 
subject, and I am glad you seem inclined to think 
of it, and to know about the different ways in which 
you may do yourselves harm. ‘‘ To know our 
own disease is half our cure.” And, first, you 
may try to think of the different ways, in which 
you may do harm to your constitution. 

Ellen. 1 think we may injure our constitution 
by the neglect of systematic exercise, by improper 
indulgence in eating and drinking, by unnecessary 
exposure to cold and damp, by tight lacing, by too 
much study, by— x 

M. And you might add by too little study; for 
it is an undoubted fact, that a suitable degree of 
mental effort conduces to the improvement of the 
health. I recollect two young ladies, formerly 
under my instruction, whose physical constitution 
was greatly improved by vigorous mental effort. 
But you may proceed. 

E. Among the things which I thought had a 
tendency to impair the health, was a want of clean- 
liness, neglecting to air our rooms, peevishness, 
fretfulness, discontentment, jealousy, a disposition 
to think ourselves injured. 

M. Yes, all these things conduce to injure the 
health. Some persons, as soon as they are told of 
a fault, instead of looking at their own conduct, 
and acknowledging that they are wrong, imme- 
diately begin to think themselves injured, and very 
unkindly dealt with: These feelings they will 
allow to wrankle in their hearts, and pray upon 
their health and spirits. Can you think of any 
other way, in which you may harm yourselves? 











J. I suppose, mother, we may harm ourselves 
by wasting our property. 


M. You can do yourselves much harm by in- 
dulging in wastefulness, and carelessness about 
pecuniary matters. Children, who expend all 
their money upon trifles, are careless about their 
dress, allow their clothes to be torn, and soiled, 
and left out of place, will always find their ward- 
robes in a miserable plight, will not be able to ap- 
pear with neatness, or even with decency; and 
should they ever have the care of families, every 
thing would be in a miserable state of disorder. 
Learn to be neat, economical, and on all occa- 
sions, gather up the fragments that nothing be lost. 

S. Mother, you did kiss me this morning, be- 
cause I was neat about my dress, and did not drop 
rd crumbs on the floor when I was eating break- 

ast. 

M. Yes, my little daughter, and you must al- 
ways try to be neat, and do every thing just right. 

E. Mother, can we not do harm to ourselves by 
neglecting to cultivate our intellectual powers? 

M. Yes, my daughter. This is a talent com- 
mitted to your keeping and culture, far more pre- 
‘cious than all the treasures of silver and gold. 
But as precious as it is, there are a great many 
ways in which you may waste and injure it. This 
may be done by neglect, by irregularity, by indo- 
lence, by excess, etc. When you indulge in vain 
and trifling thoughts, sinful passions, intemperate 
eating and drinking, neglect your regular studies, 
etc. you injure this precious talent. There is 
every encouragement for youth to make efforts 
for the improvement of their intellectual powers. 
The more they are improved, the more suscepti- 
ble they are of improvement and the more delight- 
ful the task of improving. Did you ever think, my 
daughter, that you could do harm to yourself by 
injuring your conscience? 

J. Mother, I think I hardly know what con- 
science is. 

M. It has been defined to be the secret testimo- 
ny of the soul, whereby it approves things that are 
good, and condemns those that are evil. When 
you do wrong, do you not seem to hear something 
within saying, you are guilty, 

J. O! ig that conscience? I know well, what 
it is then, for I often do wrong, and feel condemn- 
ed for it. 

S. Mother, I felt something in here, (putting 
her hand on her breast,) the other day, when I 
disobeyed you, telling me | did wrong, and then 
I left off being disobedient. 

M. Well, my dear, when that something speaks 
to you, you must always attend to what it says, and 
obey. If little Sarah had not attended to the ad- 
monitions of conscience, which told her that she 
was doing wrong, perhaps, when she felt inclined 
to disobey the next time, it would not have admon- 
ished her at all. Persons, by refusing to listen to 
the dictates of conscience, so stifle conviction, that, 
finally, instead of disturbing them in their sinful 
course, the more they sin, the less it reproves 
them. If you would not do harm to yourselves by 
injuring your conscience, you must try to have 
it rightly informed, then listen to its admonitions, 
and obey. 

E. But, mother, I think there is another and 
far more dreadful way, in which we may harm 
ourselves, 

J. I know what that is, mother. 
our souls, 

M. Yes, and all the various ways in which 
you harm yourselves tend to this tremendous re- 
sult. The reason is, because every thing we do, 
is connected with eternity. Thus you,see it isa 
solemn business to live, and things, comparatively 
trifling, may be attended with the most fearful con- 
sequences. But some things that are wrong, 
tend more directly to ruin the soul than others, as 
bad company, reading bad books, vain amuse- 
ments, want of consideration, neglecting the Bible, 
neglecting prayer, neglecting the admonitions of 

onscience, grieving the Spirit, etc. The great 
business for which we were sent into this world, 
is to attend to the concerns of the soul; and, O! 


We may ruin 





what a ruin it will be, should we ruin our souls! 
What will it profit a man, should he gain the whole 
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world, and lose his own soul! What did all the 
wealth of the rich man in the gospel profit him, 
when in hell he lifted up his eyes being in torment, 
and what will it profit you, my daughters, should 
you have all your desires in this life granted: you, 
and finally ruin your souls! R. E. 
pm me 3 nme = 
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SOPHIA DIDN’T MEAN TO. 


I one day observed a scar on the head of a lit- 
tle prattling cousin of mine. It was evidently the 
effect of some recent fall or blow, or other acci- 
dent, and I inquired the cause. ‘‘ How did you 
hurt you so sadly,” said I, but she made me no 
reply. She had been previously so sociable, that 
I thought she did not understand me, and I re- 
peated the question. She looked up to me with a 
sober countenance, but still gave no answer. Her 
little sister older than herself was in the room and 
heard the questions, After a few moments of sur- 
prising stillness she came forward and said, ‘| 
did it, ma’am, I hurt sister.”” ‘‘ ’Phia didn’t mean 
to,”? was the quick and animated declaration of the 
little prattler standing beside me. When I heard 
how the accident happened, I was convinced that 
Sophia did not mean to, and the circumstance 
wquld have been long since forgotten, had it not 
been for the lovely appearance of my engaging 
little cousin. She who (just beginning to talk) 
loved to prattle almost incessantly, could be silent 
rather than accuse her sister of carelessness. 
Often, and often, have I wished, I could see the 
same lovely disposition manifested by all the little 
children with whom | associate. It would endear 
them to each other. It would endear them to their 
* friends. It would make them resemble, in some 
faint degree, Jesus our dear Redeemer; and by 
the grace of God, if cherished in his fear and in 
obedience to his commands, would fit them for the 
society of saints and angels in Heaven. Ena. 
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REWARDS OF INHOSPITALITY, 

(We are not generally pleased with fiction, but there is a moral in 
the following fable, from the pen efa young lady, which may be profi- 
table, as well as pleasing.] 

The Fairy Queen of the Flowers, once disguised 
herself in an old cast off dress, and set off to visit some 
of her subjects. It was a dark and rainy night; the 
pathway very ropgh, full of thorns and briars, and 
great stones; but the little Fairy found her way, step 
by step, till she came to a tall rose tree. ‘The Rose 
had folded her.cinnamon leaves to keep out the rain, 
but when she heard the sweet voice of the Queen 
praying admittance, she peeped out to see what stran- 
ger was out so dark a night. And when she saw the 
coarse and scanty garments of the unknown, floating 
in the wind, she hastily replied that she bad no room 
for her within, and closed her doors without farther 
ceremony, 

. Then the Fairy walked slowly along towards the 
gay and beautiful Foxglove. The heavy rain beat 
upon her head, the cold wind whistled around her, 
but her heart was so very sad, at finding the Rose so 
inhospitable, that she could think of nothing else. 
She found the Foxglove and gently entreated a shel- 
ter for the night. The flower thought so sweet a 
voice could belong to none but a fair lady, but when 
she saw the miserable little figure so poorly clad, her 
heart instead of melting with pity, swelled with anger 
and pride, as.she replied that she was not accustom- 
ed to entertain strangers. Then the Fairy asked leave 
to creep under one of her green leaves to hide awhile 
from the rain; but the Foxglove replied that the 
leaves were all occupied in protecting the buds. So 
the Fairy Queen left the proud flower and went on her 
way again. 

Very soon she saw directly in ber path, a tall crim- 
son Poppy. So she asked if there were room for a 
poor wanderer within, The Poppy could have shel- 
tered the fairy beneath her thick petals, had she cho- 





sen to do so; and she opened her leaves as if she in- 
tended it, but when she saw that the suppliant was 
apparently some poor beggar, she replied with an in- 
dignant toss of her head, that it would be better for 
the traveller to apply somewhere else. ‘‘'There’s my 
neighbor the Burdock might accommodate you.” 
* But,” said the Fairy, ‘‘ as I passed, I saw that the 
Burdock had already a host of wanderers collected 
beneath her leaves, and should I ask admittance might 
hardly find-a shelter.” ‘‘ Beggars should not be 
choosers,” replied the Poppy, haughtily closing her 
leaves, 

The Fairy Queen stayed a few moments, hardly 
knowing whither to direct her steps. _Her courage 
began to fail, and she almost wished she had not ven- 
tured forth on so tempestuous a night. But she was 
now far from her home; her subjects refused her a 
shelter, and she feared again to ask it, lest she should 
again he denied. At her feet grew a low and modest 
plant, whose name no one knew. It had but just un- 
folded its green leaves within the dominions of the 
Fairy Queen, and she hesitated ere she asked permis- 
sion to rest awhile under their shade. But the hum- 
ble plant gladly stretched forth its leaves and hade the 
stranger welcome. ‘The Fairy rested quietly all night, 
neither rain or wind came nigh, and early in the 
morning the sun came forth and kissed the evening 
dew which had gathered on her delicate cheek and 
faded garments. And when she took leave of the 
strange plant, she gave it her blessing; and ever since 
that night, the sweetness and fragrance of the unpre- 
tending Mignonette has made it welcome any where. 
Jt was the gift of the Fairy. 

But how flourished the Rose, the Foxglove, and 
the Poppy? Did the Fairy breathe upon them a 
blight and cause their beauty to fade and wither in 
the sunbeams? Oh no! there was no revenge in the 
heart of the Queen. She studied how she might pun- 
ish the inhospitable plants that others might be warn- 
ed by them, and that very day the Rose tree was 
covered with sharp thorns, and those who had ad- 
mired her beauty, shrunk from the wounds they 
dreaded to receive. A poisonous juice found its way 


‘into the very heart of the beautiful Foxglove, and 


the gay butterflies who had loved the flower now 
went from her with drooping wings, marvelling at 
the change. And they who approached the Poppy 
cast her from them, for the air was tainted with a 
disagreeable odor where she grew, and none cared 
longer for her beauty. And when the proud flowers 
found that it was their Queen who had heen denied 
a shelter, shame and confusion made them bend their 
heads to the dust, and all who passed that way cried: 
‘‘ Behold the rewards of inhospitality !” E. P. 








Letter to an Orphan Child. 
By Mrs. Sarah Louisa Taylor. 

My Dear Child,—* You are yet a ‘litte one,’ but 
God has already marked your course with striking 
changes and bereavements, afflictions and mercies. 
Your own father you never knew, and while an in- 
fant, you wept in anguish, because your dear mother 
was called to heaven. Many little children thus left 
are cast “orphans indeed,” upon the world. But 
your Heavenly Father raised up those, who have en- 
deavored to discharge the duty of parents toward you. 
We have numbered you with our other dear ones, 
and with them, you have shared our warmest affec- 
tion. Now, my dear Sarah, God, in his infinite wis- 
dom, seems about to remove me from you,—again to 
leave you motherless, ere you can fully appreciate a 
mother’s love or solicitude. The time may come, 
when you will know your loss. Never, unless placed 
by divine Providence in similar circumstances, can 
you imagine what a trial this anticipated separation 
from you has been. God, however, has enabled me 
to resign you to his keeping. 

‘© My dear child, make the Lord your trust, commit 
your way tohim, and he will direct your steps. Think 
nothing too trifling to be laid before him. You have 
been accustomed to make known your griefs and 
troubless to me; go to your Heavenly Parent with 
still stronger confidence. Spread before him all your 
sins and cares. Dothisdaily. Live muchin prayer. 


Be assured, prayer is your greatest safeguaid against 
sin and temptation.” * * * 
: in 
Proverbs on the weather, have been given in the 
following couplets: 
If red the sun begins his race, 
Expect that rain will full apace. 


The evening red, the morning gray, 
Are certain signs of a fair day. 
If woolly fleeces spread the heavenly way, 
No rain, be sure, disturbs the summer’s day. 
In the waning of the moon, 
A cloudy morn—fair afternoon, _ 
When clouds appear like rocks and towers, 
The earth’s refresh’d by frequent showers, 
no re ae a 
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THE BRIDE. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
I came, but she was gone. 
In her fair home, 
There lay her lute, just as she touch’d it last, 
At summer twilight, when the woodbive cups 
Fill’d with pure fragrance. On her favorite seat 
Lay the still open work-box, and that book 
Which last she read, its pencil’d margin marked 
By an ill-quoted passage,—traced, perchance, 
With hand unconscious, while her lover spake 
That dialect, which brings forgetfulness 
Of all beside. It was the cherish’d home, 
Where from her childhood, she bad been the star 
Of hope and joy. 
I came,—and she was gone, 
Yet I had seen her from the altar led, 
With silvery veil but slightly swept aside, 
The fresh, young rose-bud, deepening in her cheek, 
And on her brow the sweet and solemn thought 
Of one who gives a priceless gift away. 
And there was silence mid the gather’d throng. 
The stranger, and the bard of heart, did draw 
Their breath supprest, to see the mother’s lip, 
Turn ghastly pale, and the majestic sire 
Shrink as with smother’d sorrow, when he gave 
His darling to an untried guardianship, 
And to a far off clime. 
Haply his thought , 
Travers’d the grass-grown prairies, and the shore 
Of the cold lakes; or those o’erhanging cliffs 
And pathless mountain tops, that rose to bar 
Her log-reared mansion from the anxious eye 
Of kindred and of friend. Even triflers felt 
How strong and beautiful is woman’s love, 
That taking in its hand its thornless joys, 
The tenderest melodies of tuneful years, 
Yea! and its own life also,—lays them all, 
Meek and unblenching, on a mortal’s breast, 
Reserving nought, save that unspoken hope 
Which hath its root in God. 
Mock not with mirth, 
A scene like this, ye laughter-loving ones;— 
The licens’d jester’s lip, the dancer’s heel— 
What do they here? 
Joy, serious and sublime, 
Such as doth nerve the energies of prayer, 
Should swell the bosom, when a maiden’s hand, 
Fill’d with life’s dewy flow’rets, girdeth on 
That harness, which the ministry of Death 
Alone unlooseth, but whose fearful power 
May stamp the sentence of Eternity. 


—_—~p>— 

‘Fear of thunder,’’ says the Kennebeck Gagette, ‘is 
sometimes an infirmity very difficult to subdue. A young 
lady who was much disturbed by it, found great comfort in 
the following lines, which she committed to memory, and al- 
ways repeated to herself during violent storms.” 


Hear’st thou the awful thunder roll? 
See’st thou the lightning fly? 

Does the dark storm appal thy soul? 
Remember God is nigh! 

Ah! fear not then the dread alarm— 
His ever watchful eye 

Will keep thee ever safe from harm— 
Remember, God is nigh! 

And should the storms of life assail 
Thy breast, thy faith to try, 

Oh! let them not, my friend prevail— 
Remember, God is nigh! 

Cheerless has been my chequer’d day; 
I’ve known no azure sky; 

This hope, alone, my only stay— 
I know that God is nigh! 











